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' Beware left any man fpoil you through 

phihfophy. "—aioffians iJ. 8. 



FALSE PHILOSOPHY 
CONSIDERED. 



On men of ingenuous but inexperienced 
minds, there is nothing fo impoflng as a 
fpecious name. To fuch perfbns, under 
the difguife of an aflumed appellation, 
vices recommend themfelves with fo 
much fuccefs, as to deceive the unwary 
into a confident opinion that their con- 
dudi is proper, although to judicious ob* 
fervers it appears palpably wrong. And 
this delufion continues to beguile them 
till fome unhappy confequence begins to 
create in them fufpicions of error, and at 
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length convinces them that they have 
been too long miftaken. In private life, 
fome are brought into great diftrefs, from 
having a£ted under an idea that inatten- 
tion to pecuniary concerns was a mark 
of generofity. Others fall into vicious 
practices, becaufe eafy compliance with 
every propofal of a companion appears 
to them a proof of good temper. Others 
commit irregularities, through a perfua- 
fion that to defpife the uniformity of rules 
is an indication of high fpirit. Others 
violate the decencies of politenefs, con- 
ceiving difregard to forms a fign of fupe- 
rior ability. Then, again, in public life, 
many do in reality ferve the caufe of 
licentioufnefs, whilft with the pureft in- 
tentions they mean only to extend li- 
berty ; and many give encouragement to 
indifference for all religion, whilft they 
imagine themfelves to be promoting only 
liberality of fentiment. Now, in the one 
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cafe, admirable are generofity, good tem- 
per, high fpirit, and fuperior ability: but, 
furely, no man in his right fenfes can fay 
it is admirable,' either to bring on him- 
felf indigence through imprudent negledl 
of his property, or to become depraved 
through weaknefs in yielding to folicita- 
tions, or to injure fociety by bad example, 
or to infult eftablifhed ufages of beha- 
viour by an aiFedled impertinence. So, 
in the other cafe, liberty is precious as 
life itfelf; and liberality in thinking and 
judging is part of Chriftian charity, than 
which nothing is more lovely: but, 
furely, no man of mature judgment can 
wifh genuine liberty to be converted 
into a cloak for every fpecies of enor- 
mity; nor liberality of fentiment be made 
the occaiion of propagating direcSt Athe- 
ifm. Yet, in thefe points of view, are 
to be feen many meafures which upright 
but mifguided men frequently purfue 
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merely becaufe they do not fully appre- 
hend the tendencies of their a£bions. 

Perfons, therefore, who want expe- 
rience fhould be extremely cautious how 
they depart from thofe principles which 
have been received generally, becaufe 
founded on folid reafon, and how they 
deviate from thofe cuftoms which have 
obtained long, becaufe in .their efFedl 
they have proved good. Thus circum- 
fpedt fhould all perfons be who cannot 
yet have acquired much practical know- 
ledge of the world, left, inftead of be- 
coming what they anxioufly wifli to 
become, more beneficial to mankind than 
thofe who have preceded them^ they 
fhould actually, though inadvertently, be 
inftrumental towards occafioning fome 
of the worft evils that can befall human 
(bciety. 

The prefent generation hath been in- 
jured by nothing fo much as by the im- 
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pofing name of philosophy. Philo- 
fophy, when it fe employed in promoting 
good morals, in cultivating liberal arts, 
in ftrengthening focial union, in con- 
templating the works of creation, and 
thus leading man to acknowledge and 
adore the Supreme Being, is a noble 
fcience: it is noble, becaufe true; and 
true, becaufe confiftent and correfpond- 
ing with the nature of man, and with the 
relations he bears to his fellow-creatures 
and to his Maker! But that which 
ajfumes the name of philofophy, and un- 
der this mafk debauches morals, dis- 
fuades from mental improvement, dis- 
unites fociety, difcerns not the wifdom 
of God either in the earth or the hea- 
vens, and difcou rages men from paying 
the tribute of gratitude to their univerfal 
Father: fuch a fyftem of do£lrines is 
deteftable, becaufe &lfe; and falfe, be- 
caufe contrary to the nature of man, and 
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his feveral relations to fociety and God. 
Real philofophy we fhould cherifh and 
love : it is the friend of man, being the 
fource of wifdom, the origin of many 
comforts, and the handmaid of religion. 
That which comes under its borrowed 
name, which puts on a femblance of 
what, in fad!, it is not, and which, if we 
are compelled to call philofophy, we 
muft, if we would fpeak properly, term 
falfe philofophy — that is the evil againft 
which we are to guard; and that the 
credulous and innocent mayTiot be be- 
trayed by the deceits, the forgeries, and 
enchantments of this vifored impoftor,* 
let us now enumerate fome leading points 
in which this philofophy is falfe. 

* '' Hence with thy brewed enchantments^ 

foul deceiver ! 
Haji thou betrayed my credulous innocence 
With vifor*d falfehood and bafe forgery ? *' 
Milton's *' Comus," 696. 
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1. It is falfe in aflferting that man in 
fociety retains all his natural rights. In 
exchange for the more certain fubfift- 
ence, the more fecure prote£bion, the 
greater degree of affiftance in times of 
iicknefs, or need, or cafualty; in ex- 
change for the delights of friendly inter- 
courfe, and the improvements of civili- 
fation; in exch^ge for thefe bleffings 
which man enjoys in fociety, he relin- 
quifhes the favage liberty of roaming at 
large for prey, of exercifmg horrid ven- 
geance on the perfon who has offended 
him, and of following without control 
his ferocious and brutal pai&ons, to the 
annoyance, difgrace, and deftru£lion of 
his fpecies. 

2. It is falfe in maintaining that all 
men are equal. In every point of view, 
there is among men remarkable and un-- 
avoidable inequality. For neither have 
all men the fame ftature, nor the fame 
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agility, nor the fame ftrength, nor the 
fame fagacity, which are qualities chiefly 
valued by the barbarian; nor have all 
the fame genius, nor the fame induftry, 
nor the fame prudence, which are en- 
dowments excellent in civil fociety . From 
the difparity with which thefe bodily and 
mental faculties are diftributed, through 
the natural operation of caufe and eflFed):, 
men neceflarily fall into inequality of 
condition independently of all political 
diftinftions. If, moreover, we confider 
man as intended for civil fociety, by fuch 
conftitution of his nature he is deflgned 
for a ftate of inequality; for the very 
exiftence of fociety, to any great extent, 
depends on order. But order requires 
that fome fhould diredl, and others be 
diredled; which implies the fubordina- 
tion of inferiors to fuperiors. 

3. It is falfe in its prefumptive and 
arrogant opinion that man is perfeft. 
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Whence originate the various enormities 
that difgrace human nature, and whence 
the neceffity for eftablifliing any laws to 
reftrain vicious propenilties, if man be 
perfeft ? The hiftory of every fociety 
which has been known to inftitute fuch 
laws is in dire£l contradiction to all ideas 
of human perfe£lion, and too evidently 
demonftrates that man is imperfedl. For 
all laws would be unnecefTary if men 
were perfect; the neceffity for them 
arifes from our imperfection. 'Will it 
be (aid, that laws are the fource of hu- 
man depravity? That fame laws may 
tend to corrupt man, will readily be 
allowed \ but that all laws have fuch an 
efFeft muft pofitively be denied. The 
laws, for inftance, which forbid me to 
murder, or fteal, or commit adultery, or 
bear falfe witnefs, can never lead me to 
immorality. To affirm, then, that be- 
cauk feme laws may have a bad influence 

B 
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on morals, therefore all laws do thus 
operate, is to affirm what is falfe in faft ; 
and it is, moreover, to argue from a par- 
ticular inftance to a general conclufion, 
whici; is falfe in reafoning. 

Befides, to aflert that laws, abftraft- 
edly and univer(ally confidered, are the 
fource of human depravity, is to call that 
the caufe which in reality is but the 
efFed ; it is to fpeak as though laws had 
made men, and not men laws. Where- 
as the contrary is the truth : and if men 
have made laws againft murder, theft, 
adultery, and other vices, they were 
compelled to make thefe provifions, by 
the experience they derived from ob- 
fervation of the human chara6):er, and by 
convidion that their fellow-creatures had 
a£tually committed fuch crimes. 

4. It is falfe in expelling that any 
human inftitution can be perfeft. Can 
the body be found, the limbs of which 
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are unfound? or the waters fweet, the 
fo|ii>tains of which are bitter? So nei- 
ther can inftitutions framed by imper- 
feft men be in all parts perfedt. Every 
work of man muft, more or lefs, bear 
figns of that imperfeftion which is in- 
feparable from the nature of its author. 

5. It is falfe in propofing to endanger 
an entire fyftem, upon the whole benefi- 
cial, for the fake of improving a part, 
objeftionable perhaps, but not injurious. 
Granting there may and will be imper- 
fections in all human inftitutions, yet 
where the good preponderates, the evil 
is not fo to be regarded as that the for- 
mer {hall be hazarded for the chance of 
removing the latter. In the body natu- 
ral, to hurt the vitals in order to heal 
the extremities, would be an a£): either of 
ignorance or of defperation. If in fociety 
there exift ufages of acknowledged de- 
k&. when confidered abftraftedly, but 
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which, from being counterbalanced by 
other circumftances, are not prejudicial, 
and which cannot be changed without 
very material detriment to fociety itfelf; 
then to facrifice the welfere of the com- 
munity at large to conflderations of par- 
tial advantage, would be repugnant to 
every principle of common prudence. 

6. It is felfe in conceiving that be- 
caufe the ufe of anything is good, there- 
fore the abufe of it muft be alfo good. 
Freedom of aftion is good; but if that 
freedom be extended to fubverfion of all 
laws, in its excefs it is not good. Free- 
dom of fpeech is alfo good ; but if it be 
carried beyond the bounds of decency, 
to flander and blafphemy, in its injurious 
and impious perverfion it is not good. 

7. It is falfe in fuppoflng that the 
operation of the fame principle fhould 
always proceed in the fame dire6lion. 
That man fhould enjoy civil and reli- 
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gious liberty is a virtuous principle, which 
ihould adluate the mind of every honeft 
and religious perfon; and the maintainer 
of this principle will never fupport either 
defpotifm or perfecution, becaufe both 
are inconfiftent with it. But neither, on 
the other hand, will he approve of en- 
deavours which, under the fan£lion of 
civil liberty, would contend for exemp- 
tion from lawful authority, or which, 
under the pretence of religious liberty, 
would introduce Atheifm. For, in his 
conceptions, civil liberty is fomewhat 
very different from the rejefting of all 
legal reftraint whatever; and religious 
liberty fomewhat very different from 
Atheifm, which has nothing to do with 
religion. Confiftency with his principle 
would require him to diffent, not only, 
on the one hand, from meafures that 
were arbitrary, but alfo, on the other, 
from fuch as were licentious — both being 
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equally dangerous to real liberty. His 
principle would continue the fame, and 
the application of it would be with the 
fame views; but the direftion would 
vary as the cafe varies. The expert 
mariner throws his ballaft on that fide of 
the veflel which wants its due proportion 
of burden; the mechanic applies the 
weight to that fide of the fcale where 
the equipoife is failing; the judicious 
commander fupports that part of the 
army which appears the weakeft: the 
objeft of each, in his refpeftive way, 
will be the fame, and they will all a(^ on 
the common principle of doing their beft 
as the nature of the cafe may happen to 
demand. 

8. It is felfe in denying the difference 
of things. By what means man obtains 
a general fenfe of right and wrong, whe- 
ther from the conftitution of his nature, 
as fome conceive, or from education, as 
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others maintain, it is needlefs to difpute \ 
the fa£l is, that in civil fociety every one 
has that general fenfe.* And even the 
very perlons who .are moft bufy in con- 
founding good and evil, do neverthelefs 
fhow, when their intereft is concerned, 
that they clearly difcriminate the one 
from the other; for the moft difhoneft 
will rather truft their perfons and pro- 

* " Who can doubt whether mankind 
have been univerfally ferfuaded that there 
is a right and a wrong in human conduct? 
fome things which in certain circumftances 
they ought to do^ and other things which 
they ought not to do ? The univerfality of 
thefe opinions^ and of many others that 
might be named^ is fufficiently evident from 
the whole tenor of merCs conduSf^ as far 
as our acquaintance reaches^ and from the 
records of hijlory^ in all ages and nations^ 
that are tranfmitted to us. — Dr Reid on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, Effay I. 
c. ii. p. 44, ed. 1785. 
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perty to a man of known integrity than 
to one of fufpicious charader: the rea- 
fon is, they rely on the virtue of the 
former, but miftruft the fidelity of the 
latter. And this perfuafion of placing 
confidence in the juft, but of withhold- 
ing, it from the unjufl, operates univer- 
fally throughout mankind, and plainly 
proves that, in the common concerns of 
life, the difference of right and wrong 
not only may be diflinguifhed, but ac- 
tually is difcerned, and applied as a direc- 
tion for proper conduct in the prudent 
management of temporal affairs. 

This power of difcriminating between 
right and wrong, between good and evil, 
may, however, be proved by an inflance 
of a kind more generous than that of 
regard to felf-interefl. Whence is it, 
that, on reviewing the lives of men who 
for ages pafl have ceafed to exifl, as their 
hiflory proceeds, our minds impercep- 
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tibly annex to their a£lions either appro- 
bation or cenfure unpremeditated and 
fpontaneous? We admire the juft and 
humane, like Titus j we abhor the op- 
preflive and cruel, like Domitian. The 
unerring judgment we thus pafs is the 
efFeft of a diftinguifliing principle in 
man's nature; a principle which, how- 
ever dormant or perverted it may be in 
a favage people, hath neverthelefs been 
always prompt in perceiving, and right in 
deciding, amongft men living in that 
ftate where alone the human faculties 
and qualities can be feen in perfection, 
the ftate of civilifation. 

But if we have within us a principle 
thus capable of difcriminating between 
good and evil, and if that principle doth 
fo difcriminate, then that there fhould be 
fome things good and fome evil, and that 
there fliould be a difference between 
them, is a neceflfary confequence. 
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Another argument to the fame pur- 
pofe arifes from confidering that indig- 
nation which perfons, who, in general, 
perhaps, are not very (blicitous refped- 
ing their charafter, do neverthelefs fliow 
when charged with crimes of which they 
are innocent. And this anger is not the 
confequence of cool reflection, and there- 
fore cannot be faid to be the efFeft of 
fear left punifhment fhould enfue; it is 
the inftantaneous and involuntary im- 
pulfe of the mind, which is exafperated 
at the idea of having been thought guilty 
in a bafe ad):, and refents the injuftice of 
a fufpicion not merited. Here indeed is 
a double proof of power to difcern right 
and wrong : for the perfon thus accufed, 
by his being irritated at a falfe charge, 
immediately difcovers that he diftin- 
guifhes moral evil from moral good ; and 
by his feeling pain under an accufation 
not deferved, he manifefts how perfeftly 
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he underftands whether he is treated 
juftly or unjuftly by others. 

There is, then, a difference in things ; 
and, commonly fpeaking, it is clear to 
the apprehenfion of all men. 

9. It is falfe, in teaching to do evil 
that good may come of it; or, in other « 
words, that the end fandtifies the means. 
In this country it will fcarcely be denied 
that every one who lives in fociety has 
a claim on that fociety for juftice and 
protection. But if it be an allowed 
maxim that men may do evil for the 
production of fome good, then it will 
not be improbable (becaufe the cafe has 
happened) that fome perfons under the 
deluiion of this principle may, with a 
view to fome imaginary good, not only 
refufe you juftice, but proceed to treat 
you with the groffeft injuftice — may firft 
plunder your property, and then deprive 
you of life, though on your part no 
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offence hath been committed againft 
either law or equity. Where then would 
be that fecurity of rights, which from 
fociety you are encouraged to exped, 
and warranted in demanding? 

Again, the bafis of civil fociety is 
mutual confidence. But what man of 
common prudence will commit either 
his property or his perfbn to the care of 
another, who holds himfelf at liberty to 
betray his trufl, and even deftroy his 
friend, provided he doth but intend to 
appropriate the fpoils to fome good pur- 
pofe? 

Thus, then, this principle goes to the 
difTolution of all fociety \ and if fo^ mufl 
be rejedted as not compatible or recon- 
cilable with that {late for which man is 
intended, and in yrhich, when duly con- 
flituted, he finds the greater portion of 
happinefs. 

But, in vindication of this perverfe 
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paradox, the public good of fociety has 
been pretended. It would, however, be 
difficult, nay even impoffible, to fhow 
that it can be for the public good of 
fociety to defeat the very caufe, and 
counteract the very ends, for which all 
fociety is inftituted; both which evils 
this paradox completely works, by ba- 
nifhing confidence, and by violating at 
pleafure the rights of the fociety exifting. 
But its advocate then pleads the good 
ofpofterity. Whofe pofterity? By the 
fudden death of thofe whom this maxim 
may have taken off, he has done his 
utmoft that they fhall have no pofterity j 
and by holding out an example to his own 
pofterity, that they may do tvil to pro- 
duce good, he has taught them to rob 
and deftroy each other, as he has robbed 
and deftroyed the men of his own gene- 
ration. For what was once in itfelf 
lawful muft always be lawful: if robbery 
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and aflaffination be lawful to the main- 
tainer of this principle, they will be law- 
ful to his children. And thus by prece- 
dent he eftablifhes a maxim which, pur- 
fued to its confequences, would tend to 
the utter extinction of all fociety. 

Seen, then, in thefe points of view, 
the paradox of doing evil that good may 
come of it, is, of all others, the moft 
mifchievous that ever entered the mind 
of man. 

Sophiftry may puzzle plain fenfe, and 
violence may compel the opprefled to 
fubmit; but, in common appreheniion, 
honefty, and fa£l, this is the truth, that 
if men choofe to continue members of 
fociety, they are bound to acquiefce in 
thofe firft principles on which alone 
fociety can be fo formed as to anfwer the 
ends of its inftitution. Thefe principles 
are, firft, that no man is allowed know- 
ingly and wilfully to do wrong unto an- 
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o^her; fecondly, that everything is wrong 
which is unjuft; thirdly, that every- 
thing is unjuft which will produce more 
harm than benefit to the perfon afFefted. 
Where fuch principles are eftablifhed, 
we have grounds of confidence on which 
we may fecurely reft; but fhould the 
other maxim prevail, on zvhom or on 
mhat could we depend? 

10. It is falfe in aiTerting that men 
are not required to be juft in public life, 
as they are in private. 

Society cannot exift to any ufeful pur- 
pofe without mutual confidence, nor 
mutual confidence without the uniform 
prevalence of truth and juftice. There- 
fore, though in intercourfe with the 
world there may arife many cafes in 
which it may be difficult to afcertain 
precifely on which fide truth and juftice 
fhould lead us to determine, yet from 
intending and endeavouring to follow the 
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fpirit of thefe principles no man is in any 
cafe exempt; and for this reafon, w'vt.^ 
becaufe no man, living in fociety, can in 
any cafe be exeinpt from difcharging a 
focial duty to which he is competent; 
and a focial duty it is, incumbent on 
every perfon alike, whether he be re- 
tired, or whether he concern himfelf 
with public affairs, to do his utmoft for 
the confervation of fociety, which end 
can be attained only by adhering to truth 
and juftice, fmce they are the foundations 
of confidence, that bafis of civil union. 

The fame reafoning which applies to 
the individual in fociety applies alfo to 
the fociety itfelf with refpeft to alliance. 
Where there is no confidence between 
one nation and another, there can be no 
alliance; and where truth and juftice are 
wantonly violated, there can be no con- 
fidence. Therefore nations, if they 
with and profefs to make alliance, and 
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of courfe political adminiftrators of fuch 
nations, are bound to obferve fuch con- 
dud towards their allies as to the party 
with whom they have contracted alli- 
ance may be ferviceable to the ends for 
which the alliance was contracted, and 
may be perfeftly confiftent with equity 
and good faith. National fafety, na- 
tional duty, and national charader re- 
quire this conduCl. 

II. It is falfe in conceiving that ex- 
periments may be made in morals as in 
phyiics. 

Natural and moral philoibphy work 
not on the fame fubjeCts : the one is em- 
ployed on matter, the other on mind. 
The efFeds of experiment on matter 
may be infinite as the particles of mat- 
ter, and therefore incalculable; but the 
efFeCls of experiment in moral principles 
applied to the human mind are compara- 
tively few, and therefore can be afcer- 
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tained. Such efFeds are few, becaufe 
human nature is univerfally conftituted 
of the fame paffionsj and thofe ef- 
feAs can eafily be afcertained, becaufe 
every kind of principle, 'both confift- 
ent and inconfiftent with man's nature, 
hath been already and long fmce tried, 
and the confequences are recorded. And 
it is impoffible now to conceive any 
moral principle the efFedt of which might 
not be forefeen, becaufe nothing new in 
morals can be devifed; and as for the 
operation of principles already known 
(which indeed are all that can be dis- 
covered), it has always been found that 
men influenced by fimilar principles and 
placed in fimilar fituations ad nearly in 
the fame manner; and that certain moral 
caufes will produce certain correfponding 
moral efFe<Sts. The attempt, therefore, 
to introduce new moral principles in a 
highly polifhed and civilifed people is 
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extravagant and wild, becaufe vain and 
fruitlefs. 

But the extravagance and wildnefs of 
the attempt are among the flighteft 
caufes that render it ohjedionable. If 
the bufinefs terminated only in folly, 
there were in it little danger to be ap- 
prehended. It leads, however, to moft 
fatal confequences ; for it encourages 
men to aft in contradiction to thofe re- 
lations which they bear to fociety. Does 
it not, for inftance, contradift fuch rela- 
tions to aflert that every one has a right 
to all he can obtain by ftrength or power, 
in contempt of law ? Yet this doctrine 
has been more than once propagated, 
and (what is ftill worfe) has been made 
a principle of aftion, the force of 
which has been carried into immediate 
efFeft. 

12. It is falfe in teaching men to obey 
the impulfe of paflion rather than the 
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di£):ates of reafon. It is clearly man's 
duty to follow, by virtuous means, that 
which fhall ultimately terminate in the 
greateft natural and moral good. The 
two fprings of human a6lion are reaibn 
and paiEon. Now any one paflion, un- 
reftrained by reafon, will, in the end, 
produce injury. Thus, hope may lead 
to credulity, which in matters of bufi- 
nefs may occaiion ruin; fear may un- 
nerve a man againft impending danger; 
anger may precipitate him into madnefs ; 
deiire may plunge him into fenfual vices. 
Reaibn is the faculty by which thefe and 
all paflions are reftrained from running 
into excess. But if (b, it is the power 
which ought to dire<^ man's conduct, 
becaufeit will prevent him from incur- 
ring thofe evils into which the paffions 
might plunge him; and becaufe reafon 
itfelf can lead to no evils, fo long as it 
retains its eflential nature, that of judg- 
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ing rightly. If once we begin to judge 
not rightly, we are then proceeding not 
according to the dictates of reafon, but 
the delufions of error. 

13. It is falfe in aflerting that man is 
merely material. Man thinks; matter 
does not think. Man has felf-will and 
felf-motion; matter has neither. Man, 
therefore, muft be conftituted of fome- 
thing very different and diftin£t from 
matter, and that is what we call mind. 
Should it in reply be faid, God may^ if 
he choofes, make matter capable of 
thinking, of willing, and of moving, the 
anfwer is, firft, that to overlook what 
God has done, and argue from what he 
may do, is to rejeft experience for fpecu- 
lation, and fubftitute theory for fads, 
which is a vicious mode of reafoning; 
and in the next place, it is to introduce 
confufion of terms: for if matter were 
made capable of thinking, willing, and 
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moving, it would be no longer matter, 
it would be fomething very different from 
it, becaufe it would have properties which 
no combination or divifion of matter was 
ever known to produce. If the eflen- 
tial properties of anything be altered, it 
becomes in its nature new; and fo the 
cafe would be with refpeft to matter. 

14. It is falfe in fuppofmg that no- 
thing is to be admitted as true which is 
not capable of mathematical demonftra- 
tion. It is contrary to the condition of 
man to require mathematical demonftra- 
tion in all cafes before we aflent to the 
truth of them ; for the concerns of life 
could not be carried on if we did not 
rely on the word of each other for facts 
done at prefent; and we muft remain in 
total ignorance of circumftances paft, if 
we did not admit the evidence of his- 
torical teftimony. But neither the as- 
iertions of men living nor the evidence 
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of hiftorical teftimony amount to mathe- 
matical demonftration, although, when 
the perfons fpeaking or writing cannot 
reafonably be fufpe£ted of falfehood, their 
ftatements do amount to moral certainty. 
With reliance, however, on this cer- 
tainty, though fliort of demonftration, we 
daily aft, and on every principle of rea- 
fon are juftiiied both in thus acting, and 
in believing hSts which happened in ages 
antecedent to that in which we now exift. 

15. It is falfe, in oppofing fpeculative 
objeftlons to pofitive fafts. 

In natural religion, it is a fa£l that 
God hath given us life, and various 
means of enjoying life. This is a proof 
of God's goodneis. It is a fad): also that 
he hath made the fun, moon, ftars, 
earth, and waters, and fitted them for 
many ufeful purpofes. Thefe prove the 
wifdom and the power of God. All 
objedlions, then, which can poffibly be 
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raifed, taken from imperfedtions imagi- 
nary or real in the works of creation, can 
never difprove that God is benevolent, 
wife, and powerful. The utmoft avail 
of fuch objections can only be a fuppofi- 
tion that he might have been more bene- 
volent, and have fhown greater marks of 
wifdom and power. But who can un- 
dertake to demonftrate fuch a prefump- 
tuous fuppoiition, when he cannot know 
thoroughly even this our own fyftem, 
which is but one part of the univerfe? 
On the other hand, reafon can produce 
many arguments which fhould convince 
us all is for the heji^ according to the 
prefent conftitution of the world, and the 
prefent ftate of exiftence. 

Again, in revealed religion, that Chrift 
rofe from the dead is a iaA attefted more 
ftrongly than any other fa£t recorded in 
ancient hiftory. All objections, then, 
which can poffibly be made againft his 
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do£bines can never difprove this fa<5t; 
and on this it is we reft our faith. 

16. It is ialfe in difTembling the diffi- 
culties which attend infidelity. 

In natural religion, it is much more 
difficult to believe that the world, formed 
as it is, with deflgn, and governed with 
regularity, fhould be made and preferved 
by chance — /• e.^by nothing — than it is to 
believe that it was made and governed 
by an Intelligent Being competent to the 
elFeding of fo ftupendous a work. 

In revealed religion, it is much more 
difficult to believe that Chriftianity arofe 
from no certain ground, than it is to be- 
lieve that Chrift really and actually ex- 
ifted. For to what adequate caufe but 
fuch exiftence can it be aicribed that his 
life is recorded by four hiftories, for the 
country and era of which we have ftrong 
prefumptive proof from their ftyle and 
correfpondence with the circumftances 

D 
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of their time; and for the writers of 
which we have teftimonies from the age 
immediately fubfequent to them? To 
what other caufe can it be afcribed that 
his dodrines fhould be the fubjed of 
many epiftles, which, by ftriking coinci- 
dences of time and place, and minute 
particulars, bear Angular chara£ters of 
authenticity; and that paflTages fhould be 
cited from thofe hiftories and epiftles, 
and allufions made to them by many 
authors, who are known to have written 
at the diftance of at leaft fixteen hundred 
years from the prefent date? To what 
other caufe can it be afcribed, that, in a 
vaft empire, idolatry fhould have yielded 
to the eflablifhment of his religion ? that 
many nations have made his principles 
the bafis of their legiflation? that, for 
feventeen centuries, there has been a 
fuccef&on of men profef&ng themfelves 
his difciples? and that, at this day, in 
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feveral countries, civilifed and enlight- 
ened, is obferved a ibiemn ceremony m 
commemoration of his death? To what 
other caufe can all thefe eiFedls be as- 
cribed, but to the fble caufe which is 
adequate to account for them — viz., the 
real and a<^ual exiftence of Chrift? 
Surely it is beyond comparifon more 
difficult to believe that thofe notorious 
and extraordinary fads fhould reft on no 
other foundation but fi£lion, than it is to 
believe that Chrift lived, died, and rofe 
again, in the manner related of him by 
the evangelifts and apoftles. 

17. It is falfe in confounding remote 
confequences with primary qualities. 
Thus, the religious wars which have 
been carried on by Chriftians it charges 
on Chriftianity. Now it is incontro- 
vertible that the language of Chriftianity, 
as found in the Gofpel, fpeaks nothing 
but peace; and that the fpirit of Chris- 
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tianity is (o benevolent as to forbid all 
unjuft aggreffion, and to allow refiftance 
and retpulfion of injury (b hx only as in 
felf-prote<5bion may be prudent and neces- 
fary. If, then, the profeflbrs of Chris- 
tianity have ufed violence where no dan- 
ger threatened them, or have propagated 
their principles of hixh by means of 
cruelty and perfecution, the criminality 
of fuch proceedings muft be imputed, 
not to Chriftianity itfelf, but to the pro- 
feflbrs of it, who were influenced either 
by miftaken judgment, or mi(guided 
zeal, or ambition, or pride, or avarice, 
or ibme other malignant paffion, which 
impofed itfelf on them under the name 
and appearance of confcience. To 
charge on Chriftianity, which in itfelf 
is good, either the errors or the vices of 
the perfons who do indeed embrace, but 
who alfo pofvert or difobey it, is fo pal- 
pable an inftance of arguing from ahufe^ 
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as no juft reaibning can poffibly admit. 
And equaUy un&ir is it to blame Chris- 
tianity for the confequences that enfue 
from the corruption of its do£trines and 
the negle£l of its pofitive precepts, as it 
were to blame jurifprudence, becaufe 
many have been ruined by legal chicane; 
or medicine, becaufe the deaths of many 
have been haftened by empiricifm; or 
literature, becaufe men who have turned 
their abilities to the vileft of purpofes 
have written againft everything that is 
praifeworthy and (acred before Grod and 
man; or commerce, becaufe the fupplies 
which it adminifters to our wants are 
employed to pamper the appetite of 
luxury and to fwell the riot of excefs. 
If either Chriftianity, or jurifprudence, 
or medicine, or literature, or commerce, 
has been made a pretended ground for 
the introduction of evil, fuch pretence 
has been in open contradiction to what 
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was firft intended in the cultivation of 
them; and the mifchief is chargeable, not 
on them, which in themfelves are good, 
and which in their original tendencies 
lead to good, but either on the folly or the 
wickednefs of men, who have perverted 
the nature of thefe bleiBngs, and have 
direded them to improper ends. Surely 
the clearnefe of the fountain is not af- 
fe&ed, becaufe its ftream at a remote 
diftance is difcoloured by the foil over 
which it flows; nor is the light of the 
fun therefore not bright, becaufe on earth 
we may behold it through (bme dark 
body interpofed between our eye and the 
iburce of effulgence. 

But farther, it is difingenuous, in fup- 
prefling this fa£t — viz., that for the thou- 
fands who may have fufFered in wars 
termed holy, millions have lived in more 
undiilurbed enjoyment of their property, 
in fafer protection of their perfbns, in 
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ftridler purity of morals, in more uni- 
form pradice of private and domeftic 
virtues, of focial and public duties, under 
the benign and vital Influence of Chris- 
tianity, than under any other fyftem of 
religion, or avowal of irreligion, that can 
be named. In no country not Chriftian 
are there (b many inftances of good 
efFe£ts refulting from any other caufe 
whatever, as are found to arife in nations 
that are Chriftian from the impreflions 
made diredUy and indire£Uy by Chris- 
tianity, operating as it does on our laws, 
our fentiments, our manners, and our 
habits« Say, then, ihall we relinquifh 
the religion of the Gofpel, and inftead 
of it adopt either the loofe indifference 
of Scepdcifm, or the pitiable uncertainties 
of Deifm, or the unbounded fenfuality of 
Mahometanifm, or the degrading idola- 
tries of thofe who worihip Brahma or 
Foi? or (hall we rufh precipitately into 
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that Atheifm which at once throws off 
all reftraint on the paffions, difregards all 
maxims of equity, dilTolves all the ties of 
focial connexion, fteels the heart againft 
the fine feelings of humanity, iheds 
human blood without a pang of remdrfe, 
and makes man to man a creature more 
(avage than any beaft of the foreft is to 
one of its own fpecies ? But thefe are 
the perfuafions on religious fubjeds 
which prevail in the nations moft im- 
portant on the face of the earth: fay, 
then, (hall we, in exchange for any one 
of thefe, or for any one of the cruel and 
abfurd rites in the iflands of the Southern 
Ocean, refign the rational, fober, mild, 
and merciful dodrines of Evangelical 
Chriflianity? That fb dire infatuation 
may never pofTefs our minds, let us 
earneflly endeavour, as we value the dig- 
nity and happinefs of human nature. 
1 8. It is falfe in excluding Divine 
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Providence from the government of the 
world. 

It is the firft property of matter to be 
inadtive. The planets are material, but 
do, neverthelefs, perform their periodi- 
cal revolutions. There muft, then, have 
been originally fome power, independent 
of the planets themfelves, which com- 
municated to them their primary mo- 
tion; and that power is the efFe£t of 
Divine Providence. 

Again, man hath no power to com- 
mand that the earth fhall produce, and the 
feafbns mature, the various fruits on which 
he fubfifts. But there is a Power inde- 
pendent of man, independent of the earth 
and feafons, which through means of the 
earth and feaibns doth furnifh him with 
abundance of all fupplies that either neces- 
fity may crave or luxury defi re. The exer- 
cifeof that power is a manifeftation of pro- 
vidence in Him by whom it is exercifed. 
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The life of man depends (b much on 
the perfe£i: ftate of many minute parts 
in the human frame, that it might be 
fhortened by obftru£tions in feveral vefi- 
cles. Thefe obftru6lio'ns and other in- 
juries it is not in the power of man to 
avert; but there is a Power, indepen- 
dent of man, which doth avert them. 
This, then, is a demonftration of a par- 
ticular Providence over each individual. 

Again, though in the common affairs 
of the world there is fuch a degree of 
correfpondence between the means and 
the end as to juftify and encourage us in 
adopting certain meafures for the accom- 
pliihing of cert^n purpofes, yet, on 
various occafions, we find effedis in no 
way anfwering to vifible caufes. The 
wifdom of man is baffled, his counfels 
are fruflrated, his efforts prove abortive, 
and yet, ib far as human prudence could 
judge, the defigns were calculated for 
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infuring fuccefs in the enterprife under- 
taken. But tbore is a Power that over- 
rules all human endeavours; that often 
produces a confequence diametrically op- 
pofite to what was expe6led ; that is parti- 
cularly difcernible in its benign operations 
to educe good from what feemed to threat- 
en evil : * all which exertions of power 
are farther demonftrations of Providence 
applied by (bme Being, who is far above 
all that man can behold or comprehend. 
Of a fuperin tending Providence thefe 
are evidences dired):, which no fubtleties 
of difpute can poflibly overthrow, fo far 
as the fafts themfelves extend. In- 
ftances of cafes that may appear to con- 
tradict, could not invalidate fadls which 

* '' / cannot go 
Where univerfal love not fmiles around^ 
Sti/laining all yon orbs and all their funs y 
From feeming eviljlill educing good J** 

Thomfon's " Hymn." 
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pojitively prvue^ the exercife of Provi- 
dence. The utmoft which fuch in- 
fiances could do would be to furniih a 
fpecious argument for fuppojing only that 
the operations of Providence might be 
more wide; they never could fhow its 
operations to be altogether non-exiftent, 
(b far as fa<Els prove them adually to 
exifl. But is man, then, fb acquainted 
with the whole fyflem of divine admi- 
niflration that he cannot poffibly labour 
under any mi/conceptions when he pafTes 
cenfure on parts of it? Can he under- 
take to demonflrate that what in one 
refpeft may have the appearance of 
cafualty, cannot poffibly in many other 
refpe£i:s have all the marks of final 
defign? Yet, until man can prove that 
any arrangement in the difpenfations of 
God to this world is either \n itfelf 
nugatory, or in all its relations inade- 
quate and improper for the purpofe it is 
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to ferve, he is not better qualified to 
pronounce this or that event repugnant 
to ideas of Providence, than a child is 
enabled to pronounce this or that a£tion 
of his parent repugnant to difcretion. 

19. It is falfe in conceiving it no part 
of man's duty to make open profejpon 
that he believes there is a God. 

Not to profefs that we believe there is 
a God, is, in efFefl, either to deny or to 
difTemble that God is our Creator and 
Preferver. But reafon can prove fuch 
denial contrary to ia£^; and fiich dis- 
fimulation is irreconcilable with the gra- 
titude which enforces thankfulnefs from 
the creature to his Creator; with the 
reverence which an Almighty Being can 
claim from one who is dependent on 
him; and with that love which fhould 
prompt every mind of right difpofitions 
openly and inceflantly to extol him to 
whom it is indebted for fo many blefs- 
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ings. Add to this, that he who doth 
not himfelf profefs to believe there is a 
God, influences others, fo hx as his 
example has any weight, to ad in the 
fame manner; and thus he is inftru- 
mental towards what we have already 
proved contradictory to right reaibn, the 
exclufion of God and his providence 
from the government of the univerfe. 

20. It is falfe in difcouraging religious 
worfhip; for, by fo doing, it a£ts in con- 
tradiction to that gratitude which, on a 
principle of moral obligation, is due from 
man who receives, to God who confers, 
fo many and fo great benefits; and in- 
confiflently with that prudence which 
direCls all who defire a continuance of 
bleflings to fupplicate the Giver of them 
for fuch continuance. Then, again, it 
is in oppofition both to the nature of 
man, who is made capable of religious 
fentiments indifputably for religious pur- 
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pofes; and in oppoiition, alio, to the 
general confent of mankind, the hiftory 
of which through all ^es, in fltuations 
where the mental faculties have been 
duly improved, ihows men to have al- 
ways agreed in the propriety of obferving 
fome religious ufages, however different 
may have been their opinions as to the 
particular modes of worfhip they would 
adopt. Add to this, that negled of re- 
ligion tends to impair the moft energetic 
of all motives to the praAice of private 
virtue, by weakening which, and by dimi- 
nifhing private virtue, it leads ultimately 
to the corruption of public morals; from 
which corruption proceeds decay of pub- 
lic good, fb far as that term implies or- 
der, induflry, valour, honour, and genuine 
freedom, — qualities which are produc- 
tive of the greateft glory and of the 
highefl happinefs to any nation. 

21. It is falfe in denying the foul's 
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immortality. For, firft, it takes for 
granted what never can be proved, that 
man is altogether material, which is an 
arbitrary aflumption. Secondly, the as- 
fumption itfelf is falfe; becaufe it is 
known that man has properties of think- 
ing, willing, and moving, which belong 
not to matter, and therefore man muft 
be conftituted of fomething very differ- 
ent from matter. Thirdly, it is pre- 
fuming on more than the do£lrine of 
chances would allow; for, as we do exift 
in this ftate, it is at leaft an even chance 
that we may exift in another. Fourthly, 
it contradicts the apprehenfions of the 
human mind, which, on the commiffion 
of a crime againft morality, anticipates 
the rendering of an account to an in- 
vifible Being. ' Fifthly, it is repugant to 
the general expectation of mankind. 
Whether that expeftation be the refult 
of tradition, or of reafon, or of fome 
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peculiar principle in the conftitution of 
man, is nothing to the purpofe; the hd 
is, expectation of a future ftate has uni- 
verfally and through all ages prevailed. 
Sixthly, it is prejudicial to the interefts 
of mankind, as it tends to exterminate a 
do6irine of the greateft moral utility, the 
dodrine of future retribution. Seventhly, 
it is irreconcilable with the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity; for it takes away 
that which, if allowed, at once removes* 

* " Allow only the prefent life to be 
connected with a better^ and every objeSfion 
to divine benevolence ceafes of courfe. Is it 
not, then, more reafonable to admit and 
maintain this conneSfion, than to oppofe our 
vijionary difficulties (founded, for the moji 
part^ on the narrownefs of our views, and 
the obfcurity of our conceptions) to thofe in- 
numerable marks of wifdom and goodnefs 
which Jhine forth through the whole crea- 
tion.^' — Dr Balguy's '' Divine Benevo- 
lence," p. 102. 
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all obje£tions to the wifiiom and good- 
nefs of God in the difpenfations of his 
providence, objections raifed on the (up- 
pofed or real exiftence of partial evih 
Thus much even natural religion could 
aniwer; but revelation fpeaks more con- 
fidently, and fays, afTuredly there (hall 
be a refurre£tion of the juft and the un- 
juft. 

Between the revelation which afTerts, 
and the philofbphy which denies, the 
foul's immortality, there is this flrilcing 
difference — the former refts all its doc- 
trines on the truth of certain fa£ls; the 
latter can proceed only on conjecture: 
of courfe the one is as much more de- 
ferving of credit than the other, as ex- 
perimental knowledge is a more fure 
guide than fpeculative theory. 

22. It is falfe in difclaiming divine 
afiiflance to the human mind. 

The flrength of his body and the 
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faculties of his mind man derives ori- 
ginally from God. Whether he receives 
them immediately from his Maker, or 
through the intervention of fecond caufes, 
the cafe is the fame in eiFed; for he 
muft in either cafe alike refer it ulti- 
mately to Grod. The talents, then, 
which in vague and indiftindi: language 
we call natural endowments, are the 
gift of God, and they are beftowed in 
degrees which differ exceedingly,* not 
only in different peribns, but at different 
times in the fame perlbn. This diver- 

♦ ** // ought likewife to be ohferved^ that 
as a^ive power in man^ and in every 
created beings is the gift of God^ it depends 
entirely on his pleafure for its exifience^ its 
degree^ and its continuance^ and therefore 
can do nothing which he does not fee fit to 
permit."— Dr Reid "On the Aftive 
Powers of Man," EfFay IV., chap, v., 
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fity proceeds very frequently not from 
any concurrence of the human will, nor 
from the apparent operation of any phy- 
fical caufe ; it refults from the energy of 
(bme power which man can neither fee, 
explain^ nor command — that power 
which we term divine. 

The effence of divine power is to 
work all things not implying a contra- 
diftion.* As it confers ability to the 
mind in one degree, it may confer the 
fame to degrees infinite; it may increafe 
and ftrengthen the moral faculties in any 
meafure whatever; for, being omnipo- 
tent in its nature, it can experience no 
other reflraint than what to the Supreme 
Being, in whom it refides, may feem 
expedient. Thus, then, it is evident, 

* *' ContradiSfion^ which to God himfelf 
ImpoJJible is heldy as argument 
Ofweaknefsy not of power J*^ 

Milton's " Par. Loft," x. 799. 
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that if it be the will of God to grant 
divine af&ftance to the human mind, he 
certainly hath the power to grant fuch 
aid. 

That he fhould have the will^ may be 
conceived from his attributes; for, being 
himfelf both juft and holy, he cannot 
but will that his rational creatures fhould 
be juft and holy; and being alfo good 
and benevolent, he cannot but be in- 
clined, through his goodnefs and bene- 
volence, to help thofe who would be juft 
and holy, but who, if left to the mere 
ftrength of their own refolution, cannot, 
through their infirmity, execute the vir- 
tuous and pious defigns which in truth 
and fincerity their minds purpofe. 

That God then hath the power to 
affift the human mind is incontrovertible ; 
and that he fhould have the «;///, may, 
from his attributes, fairly be concluded. 
It remains to be confidered whether he 
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actually doth affift the human mind. 
And here we have much ftronger rea- 
fbns for affirming than for denying the 
queftion. For, in affirming it, we are 
juftified by having proved that God cer-- 
tainly is able, and mo/i probably is willing, 
to grant affiftance: and we, moreover, 
have on our part this tircumftance — viz., 
that no reafbning of man can poffibly 
ever difprove our afTertion, when we 
maintain that God does affift us. On 
the other hand, thofe who difclaim divine 
affiftance, argue in contradidion to what 
God certainly can and probably does effed, 
and fet up their own bare aflertion as 
fufficient to prove that God does not 
affift the human mind. But what man 
is competent to decide thus peremptorily 
that God does not affift our minds? 
What finite being can take upon himfelf 
to declare all the ways and operations of 
a Being Infinite? 
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The difclaiming, then, of divine as- 
fiftance being contrary to the nature of 
man, who receives all his faculties from 
God, and irreconcilable with the attri- 
butes which difpofe God to love holi- 
neis and to help thofe who deftre to 
be holy; as, moreover, it proceeds on 
an afTumption which neither argument 
nor fa£t can ever fupport to fuch an 
extent as to prove that divine affiftance 
is not communicated to man — the pofi- 
tion is to be given up, as not founded on 
any reafoning admiffible in found philo- 
fophy. 

23. It is falfe in teaching men to 
think it a matter of indifference, whether 
they hold right or wrong opinions. 

Having received from his Maker, for 
good purpofes, a mind as well as a body, 
man is equally bound to make a proper 
ufe of both; and he is alike culpable, 
whether he knowingly and wilfully con- 
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tnuSls intelle£tual or bodily vices. But 
wrong opinions are intellectual vices ; and 
fo far as our will is concerned, either in 
negledting to fearch for truth, or in dis- 
qualifying the mind for perceiving it, or 
in refifting the force of it when per- 
ceived, fo far our wrong opinions are 
chargeable on us as crimes, becaufe they 
proceed from an abufe of thofe powers 
which were intended to help us in form- 
ing a right judgment, and which would 
have led us to jufl conclufions, unlefs 
through our own fault« 

It may hixhex be remarked, that as 
opinions are commonly the principles of 
action, and it cannot be matter of in- 
difference whether men aft right or 
wrong, fb neither can it be indifferent 
whether their opinions be right or wrong ; 
for as they think, fo in general they ad. 
It is therefore of great confequence that 
we form right opinions. 
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What opinions are right we may now 
eafily collect, from the obfervations 
which have been made on thofe that 
are erroneous. We will briefly ftate 
them. 

Man, living in fociety, is fubje£l to 
reftraints; but, in return, is entitled to 
protection of his property, his freedom, 
and his perfon. To this protection all 
who have not, by tranfgref&ng the laws, 
fqrfeited the benefit of them, have an 
equal claim : but equality of condition in 
rank and fortune cannot poffibly exift. 

The paffions of fbme men would 
prompt them to violate the rights of 
others, were they not reftrifted by laws; 
hence laws are requifite. But perfec- 
tion in thofe laws cannot pradlically be 
found to that degree which, fpecula- 
tively, might be wifhed. Nor ought it 
to be expected; becaufe the framers of 
them are themfelves imperfeCt, and, as 
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fuch, can neither make provifions for all 
the cafes that may poffibly require legis- 
lative confideration, nor can they forefee 
all the various ways in which the provi- 
flons they do make may poffibly operate. 
Particular laws, relating to particular cir- 
cumftances and individual perfons, may 
be readily amended as occafion makes it 
necefTary: but with re(pe6l to a compli- 
cated fyftem, that embraces a large com- 
munity, and where confequences of great 
moment would proceed from alteration, 
fufficient it is if laws, upon the whole j are 
as good as circumftances will admit. 
When fuch they are, a change of them 
is not capricioufly and precipitately to be 
attempted ; more efpecially if in the at- 
tempt we hazard the lofing of what is 
confeffedly good, and have reafbn to fear 
the adopting of what eventually may 
prove extremely pernicious. 

Of thofe privileges which we claim 
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under the law, the perverfion is crimi- 
nal; and concern for the general welfare 
requires the checking of fuch perverfion, 
left thofe who obferve the laws fhould 
ultimately be deprived of their privi- 
leges, which would be the cafe, not only 
if the governing power fhould exceed 
the due meafure of authority, but equally 
fo if there fhould prevail an intemperate 
mifapplication of liberty to bad purpofes. 
The end of law is juftice. The idea 
of juftice arifes from a prefumption that 
fomething is in itfelf right and fomething 
wrong. No circumftances can warrant 
the intentional commiffion of wrong; 
becaufe the obferving of right is our 
duty both in private and public life. The 
truth of thefe fentiments is proved by 
the falutary influence of them in the 
hiftory of mankind through all ages; 
they are not, therefore, to be abandoned 
for fpeculative extravagances, deftrudlive 
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to man; nor is man allowed to facrifice the 
didlates of reaibn to the violence of paffion. 
There is in man an a£tive and intelli- 
gent principle, diftindl from matter, and 
unlike to it, which we call mind. By 
this we are led to conclude, from the 
works of creation, that there muft be a 
God, and from the hiftorical evidence of 
fa£ls, that Chriftianity muft be true. In 
reafoning on the nature and the works 
of God, and in examining circumftances 
related in the Gofpels, however incom- 
petent we may find our underftanding to 
refolve queftions which may arife to our 
thoughts, yet fuch incompetency cannot 
deftroy, cannot weaken, the pofitive 
certainty oi fa£ls; thofe faSis on which 
we reft our faith, and by conviction of 
which we embrace a religion, in itfelf 
moft excellent, though by its profefTors 
corrupted or mifapplied — the religion of 
the Gofpel. 
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The reafoning of our minds difcerns 
the providence of God, whom openly to 
acknowledge and to adore is a duty* of 
moral obligation, a duty of prudence, a 
duty confbnant with the nature of man, 
and correfponding with the univerial 
pra£fcice of mankind. 

The views of man are not to be con- 
fined to the prefent ftate of exiftence 
only. That he hath a foul deftined for. 
immortality, both natural and moral ar- 
guments tend ftrongly to demonftrate, 
and revelation expreflly declares. To 
prepare himfelf for happinefs in a ftate 
of immortality, by difcharging the duties 
affigned him here, is the great bullnefs 
of man's life ; in which important work, 
his endeavours to be juft and holy will be 
forwarded by divine affiftance, if he will 
fupplicate the Almighty for fpiritual aid. 

This is a fummary of right opinions, 
refulting from a view of thofe doflrines 
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which would render us unfit ifor fociety, 
dilafie£tcd to our country, regardlefe of 
moral virtue, and carelefs about religion. 
It might hare been conceived, that 
pbiloJbphy lb prejudicial as well as lalfc 
would everywhere have been holden in 
the deteftation it deferves, did not expe- 
rience unhappily (how that it hath influ- 
- ence much too extenfive. For the re- 
ception it hath found is to be affigned 
this caufc — viz., that it immediately and 
in the moft flattering manner applies to 
the appetites, which it indulges without 
reftraint; whereas deteAion of its ^- 
lacies, and the cultivation of true philo- 
fbphy, require control of fenfual affec- 
tions and v^rous exercife of reaJbn. 
Rut then, on the other hand, it is to be 
membered, that in the very circum- 
ance of applying itfclf to the lower 
culties of human nature, and indeed 
>mmonIy to the mofl ignorant part of 
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mankind, it betrays a confcioufnefs of 
its own inferiority to that wisdom which 
claims the attention of intelle£l and 
thought. Grovelling, therefore, as it is,* 
let it be rejeded with high diidain by 
every mind that feels a commendable 
pride in being ehdued with powers not 
merely brutal, but rational. And thofe 
who have not yet perceived by reflexion 

* The terms in which Bijhop fVilkins 
fpeaks of the Epicurean philofophy are 
ftriitJy and literally applicable to the falfe 
philofophy of the prefent age: 

" It doth debafe the underjlanding of 
man J and all the principles in him that are 
fublime and generous^ extinguijhing the very 
feeds of honour <f and piety ^ and virtue^ afford- 
ing no room for actions or endeavours that 
are truly great and noble; being altogether 
unworthy of the nature of man^ and doth 
reduce us to the condition of beaJlsJ*^ — 
" Principles of Natural Religion," 1. ii. 
c. ix. p. 404. 
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the faculties of their own mind, nor 
have attained to a due fenfe of the ca- 
pacity for improvement with which they 
are born, fuch perfons will do well to 
truft the experience of others, until their 
own judgment is mature; they will do 
well to rely on the veracity of the ferious 
and inquifitive, who, after patient re- 
fearch, aiTure them of a truth, that all 
the paradoxes of falfe philoibphy are but 
fiiares of fophiftry, calculated to feduce 
them from maxims of approved excel- 
lence, and from principles which have 
been known and feen to be moft falu- 
tary in their tendency to infure the lafety, 
advance the dignity, and promote the 
rational happinefs of man. 



Unlefs there be allowed fome firft 
principles, fome fundamental axioms, to 
which we may refer as ftandards of 
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truth, there can be no rule, either in 
moral or mathematical fcience, by which 
to determine whether an argument be 
juft or falfe. In denying, therefore, all 
thofe iirft principles in which mankind 
have univeHally agreed, falfe philofophy 
fhows its folly. For folly it is to oppofe 
reafon; and nothing furely can be more 
in oppofition to reafbn than to under- 
mine the very groundwork of all rea- 
(bning* 

In points of diicuffion not recondite, 
an enlarged mind very foon difcerns the 
intermediate connection between the 
fubjedl and the conclufion^ it requires 
not, therefore, every minute confequence 
to be diftindtly marked in the feries of 
argumentation; nor does it interrupt the 
courfe of reaibning by ftarting futile and 
frivolous objedlions. Falfe philofophy 
difcovers its littleness^ in not having com- 
prehenfion capable of reaching from the 
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(atisfy the reader that of the arguments 
and proofs ufed in this difcourfe, in de- 
fence of the better caufe, none are fuper- 
fluoas. Such, indeed, fbme of them 
might well have been confidered, were 
it not become a pradice, in morals and 
philofophy alike vicious, either pofitively 
to deny, or captioufly to difpute, the 
validity of opinions in their nature in- 
dubitable as that there is light at noon- 
day. But this fceptical hefitation about 
known truths is equally far from indi- 
cating ftrength of mind, as that delicacy 
which naufeates ordinary fuftenance is 
contrary to the fymptom of a firm con- 
ftitution. 
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